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great Scotch earl had sent me a haunch, the 
b&rd told our little company that "he had 
heard the bugle blowing all day !" Or how, 
wishing me joy of a flue Tay salmon which 
he could not join me over, he expressed a 
hope " that pleasure would lurk in every rosy 
flake!" . 

Trifles these; to be sure, but interesting 
about so fine an intellect, and dear about so 
much loved a man — like the faded flower or 
ribbon we cherish for the sake of some dar- 
ling hidden in the grave. The affection 
Alexander Smith inspired among his inti- 
mates was in fact, precisely of the kind about 
which a tender sentiment — as distinct from 
n>ere, good-will and ordinary . respect and 
liking— gathers. His poetry was in the heart 
as well as the head; and he endeared him- 
self to you, not by special acts only, but by 
a subtle continuous moral influence. 

He was thoroughly kind, faithful, aud 
true, he was absolutely modest, and unpre- 
tending; bore much without being embitter- 
ed, and was as slow to take offence as to give 
it. He accepted his own gifts meekly, and 
did not grudge their gifts to other men. 
His exact place in poetic literature may be 
yet undetermined; but he won his laurel 
crown, and those who knew the man as well 
as the poet, will always see nestling among 
its laurel leaves of poetry the softer, sweeter 
leaves of the roses of love. — Casselfs Maga- 
zine. James Hannay. 

FRONT SEATS. 



A CHAPTER EJ THE HISTORY OF THE STAGE. 



In the, early days of the British theatre it 
was usual to permit the class of spectators 
who frequented the boxes to take their seats, 
if tfiey soi 'preferred, on the stage, and to pro- 
vide them with stools, for the use of which 
they paid sixpence or a shilling, according 
to circumstances. Ben Johnson, in the In- 
duction to his " Cynthia's Bevels," makes 
one of the characters offer a stool to another 
for the fee of sixpence. " For what, I pray 
you ?" he demands. "What shall I do with 
it?" "Oh, Lord, sir," replies the first, 
" will you betray your ignorance so much ? 
Why, throne yourself in state on the stage 
as other gentlemen use, sir." Seated upon 
their stools, or reclining upon the rushes 
with which the stage was strewed, the young 
nobles, gallants, wits, and poets of the day 
held inquest upon the performance and criti- 
cised its deficiencies, the while they regaled 
themselves with pipes and tobacco supplied 
by their own pages or by the attendants of 
the theatre. They laughed, jested'with each 
other, and sometimes interrupted and ad- 
dressed the players much after the manner 
of Duke Theseus and his friends during the 
performance of the tragedy of "Pyramus 
and Thisbe " by the clowns in "A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream. "'.'The -play-going .gab 
lant had, as Dekker says, " A signed patent 
to engross the whole commodity of censure; 
may lawfully presume to be a guider, and 
stand at the helm to steer the passage of the 
scenes. " Smoking was then a common prac- 
tice in theatres as well as everywhere, else. 
King James, in his "Counterblast to To- 
bacco," affirms that, " no time or action was 
exempted from the public use of it;" and the 
' ' Gull's Horn Book " says that the gallant 
made great display of his smoking abilities 
at the playhouse. . Occasionally the actors on 
the stage smoked as well as the 'spectators, 



although this, no doubt, was chiefly the case 
in such plays as were intended to represent 
the manners of tho age. Thus, in "Every 
Man out of hisHumonr," Fastidious is found 
smoking perfumed tobacco from a pipe bear- 
ing " the true form of a woodcock's head." 
He makes love and puffs smoke at every 
pause. " Troth, sweet lady, I shall — be pre- 
pared to give you thanks for those thanks, 
and — study more officious and obsequious re- 
gards — to your fair teauties. Mend the 

pipe, boy." Whereupon Marciente, another 
of the characters, comments: — " I ne'er knew 
tobacco taken as a parenthesis before. " 

It was on a stage thus dimmed with smoke 
and diminished by a crowd of lounging critics 
that 'the works' of Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries were first presented to the pub- 
lic. No wonder that in the prologue to his 
" King Henry the Fifth," after longing " for 
a muse of fire," the poet should descend to 
apologetic terms. 

"But pardon, gentles. .11, 
The flat, unraisid spirits that have dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to brine forth 
So great an object: can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France V or may we cram 
Within this wooden the very casques 
That did affright the air at Aginoourt ?" 

In time, however, an alteration took place 
in the disposition of the seats on the stage. 
They were not altogether abolished; but they 
were, by means of a dwarf screen or parti- 
tion, severed from the portion of the theatre 
devoted to the players, and they then as- 
sumed the form of stage boxes — as may be 
seen in the engraving after Hogarth of the 
interior of the theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields during the performance of the " Beg- 
gar's Opera." The audience still sat behind 
the curtain and encroached upon the domain 
of the actors; but they interfered much less 
than formerly with the view of the represen- 
tation.. In 1729, however, an attempt was 
made at'Drury Lane Theatre to revive the 
old custom, and on the occasion of the first 
performance of the "Village Opera" — an 
obscure work upon which the m&re familiar 
"Love in a Village "is in a great degree 
founded — the Duchess of Queensbury — 
Prior's " Kitty, beautiful and young " — took 
her seat on the stage in the full view of the 
spectators. To judge by the following lines, 
current at the time, the lady's proceeding 
was not very favorably regarded by the 
house: 

" Bent on dire wort, and kindly rude, the town, 
Impatient, hifsed thy seat, dear duchess, down; 
Conscious that there, had thy soft form appeared, 
Lost ail in gaze, no vacant ear had heard; 
Thy lambent eyes had looked their rage away, 
And the relenting hiss, and saved ihe play. 
Thus, not iu clouds (as Father Homer Bong) 
Such as fair Venus round £neas flung. 
Had our dull bard escaped ttie dreadful fright, 
But sunk concealed in an excess of light 1" 

There can be no doubt, however, that for 
a long time the spectators who were admitted 
to seats upon the stage seriously incommoded 
the actors and affronted the less privileged 
portion of the audience. In an early " Spec- 
tator," Steele, describing a'visit to the Hay- 
market Theatre, makes mention of his sur- 
prise at seeing a " well-dressed young fellow 
in a full-bottomed wig appear in the midst of 
the sea, and without any visible concern take 
snuff." The Fine Gentleman in Garrick's 
little comedy of " Lethe," describes to ^Esop 
his manner of spending his evenings: "I 
dress, and go generally behind the scenes of 
both playhouses — not, you may imagine, to 
be diverted with the play, but to intrigue 
and show myself; I stand upon the stage, 
talk loud and stare about, which confounds 



the actors and disturbs the audience, upon 
which the galleries, who hate the appearance 
of one of us, begin to hiss and to cry, ' Off,' 
off !' while I, undaunted, stamp my foot so, 
loll with my shoulder thus, take snuff with 
my right hand, and smile scornfully tkus. 
This exasperates the savages, and they at- 
tack us with volleys of sucked oranges and 
half-eaten pippins." "And you retire?" 
jEsop inquires. "Without doubt," replies 
the Fine Gentleman, "if I am sober; for 
"orange will stain silk, and an apple disfigure 
a feature." 

It was long a custom in the London thea- 
tres, on special occasions or particular bene- 
fits, to accommodate an overflowing house 
by. means of benches erected across the stage 
rising one above the other, until sometimes 
the spectators were perched up higher than; 
the scenery, and hats and bonnets Were be- 
held fastened to the clouds. The playbill of 
Garrick's benefit in 1742 contains an an- 
nouncement that " the stage will be formed 
into an amphitheatre, where servants will be 
allowed to keep places." In the following 
year it was stated that " the stage will be 
formed into side boxes, and seven rows of 
the pit will be railed into boxes. " The en- 
trances were oftentimes on these occasions 
so choked up by the spectators that the 
players could hardly come upon the scene: 
"and," says an authority, "the feats of Bos- 
worth Field, amidst drums, trumpets, bat- 
tle-axes and spears, were enacted between 
two audiences, while Richard spoke his tent 
soliloquy and his dying lines upon a carpet 
no bigger than a table-cloth." 

Tate Wilkinson . relates that he had seen 
Mrs. Cibber, as Juliet, prostrating herself on 
an old couch covered with black cloth to 
represent the tomb of the Capulets, with at 
least two hundred spectators behind her, 
and that when Quin returned to the stage 
for one night to play Falstaff for Ryan's 
benefit, notwithstanding the impatience of 
the audience to see their old favorite, he was 
several minutes before he could force his way 
on to the stage through the numbers that 
wedged him in. 

But this arrangement, however remunera- 
tive to the actor whose benefit was thus so 
liberally patronized, was very unsatisfactory 
to those among the spectators who came to 
the theatre for entertainment, and with an 
eye to scenic illusion. Moreover, bicker- 
ings and jealousies ensued between the audi- 
ences before and behind the curtain. There- 
upon arose a practice, especially favored by 
the less popular comedians, of inserting at 
the bottom of their advertisements and 
playbills, by way of an additional attraction, 
a notice in the following terms: — "N. B. 
There will be no » building on the stage." 
Thus, on the occasion of Mrs. Bellamy's 
benefit in 1753, the bills of the night an- 
nounced, "No part of the pit will be railed 
into boxes, nor any building on the stage." 
The presence of the spectators behind the 
scenes was for a long period a grave incon- 
venience, and annoyance to the players'. 
Efforts were made from time to time tb abate 
what had become a real nuisance. In 1738, 
on the production of "Comus" at Drury 
Lane, there was a notice in the playbills: 
"N.B. To prevent any interruption to the 
music, dancing, etc., 'tis hoped no gentle- 
man will take it ill they cannot be admitted 
behind the scenes or in the orchestra. " 

In the follow'ng season another notifica- . 
tion appeared: " The audience having lately 
been much disgusted at the performance 
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being interrupted by persons crowding on 
the stage, it is humbly hoped none will take 
it ill that they cannot be admitted behind 
the scenes in future. " "When ' ' King John " 
was revived in 1745, there appeared a some- 
what similar announcement, the reason al- 
leged being that the play was so full of char- 
acters that company behind the scenes would 
be of great prejudice to the performance. A 
few years later appears another notice, "As 
the admission of persons behind the scenes 
has occasioned a general complaint on ac- 
count of the frequent interruptions in the 
performance, 'tis hoped gentlemen won't be 
offended that no money will be taken there 
for the future. " 

Garrick, when he became manager, was 
much bent upon a thorough reform in this ; 
matter; but thorough reforms, as we all 
know, are not easy of accomplishment. The 
actors, in many cases would not venture upon 
the expense of taking benefits if they were 
to be deprived of the privilege of crowding 
their friends upon the stage. The building 
on the stage put sometimes as much as a 
hundred, or even a hundred and fifty pounds 
into the pocket of the "beneficiare." Then 
the yo^ng men of fashion, steady patrons of 
the drama, claimed the right to "go be- 
hind," not merely on benefit nights, but on 
all other occasions as well, and questioned 
the manager's power to control their wishes; 
while he, on his side, had some natural com- 
punctions about offending such very con- 
stant supporters. It was not until the thea- 
ter was enlarged in 1762, and the space be- 
fore the curtain made to contain as many 
persons as formerly filled the boxes, pit, gal- 
leries and stage, that the actors were ap- 
peased, the excuse for going on the stage 
was removed, and the inconvenience and evil 
of the proceeding in a great degree suppress- 
ed. From that time only a very privileged 
few were admitted to the "arcana" of the 
playhouse. 

The close contact into which the old ens- 
toiupf providing seats upon the stage brought 
the spectators and the players, occasionally 
gave rise to rather curious incidents. We 
read that Holland, the actor, fixed upon the 
tragedy of "Hamlet" for his first benefit. 
Hewas born at Chiswick, beyond Hammer 
smith, then a very rural village indeed, and 
many of his friends and acquaintances jour- 
neyed to town to support their fellow-villa- 
ger's histrionic efforts. When the night 
came, a simple country-girl found herself 
seated in the front row of the ampitheatre at 
the back of the stage. On'the appearance 
of the ghost of the murdered king, young 
Hamlet's hat, in accordance with very ven- 
erable theatrical custom, was tossed from his 
head, and fell nearly at the feet of the dam-, 
sel from Chiswick. Misunderstanding the 
situation, and very anxious to be of service 
to her friend Mr. Holland, the young woman 
quietly stole from her seat, took up the hat, 
and replaced it upon the actor's head. But 
a hat carelessly put on is apt to impart a 
look of dishevelment, sometimes even of in- 
ebriety,, to the countenance beneath it, and 
it was recognized on the occasion under 
notice that Hamlet had somehow assumed 
the aspect of a drunken man. It says some- 
thing for 'the ability of the actor, and the 
forbearance of the audience, that they were 
induced by the "cunning of the scene " to 
restrain the expression of their mirth until 
that portion of the performance had been 
brought to a close. But when Hamlet and 
the Ghost had fairly quitted the stage, the 



house broke out, says the teller of the storyi 
" into one of the loudest laughs I ever heard 
in a theatre." 

In Fo'ote's comedy. of " The Englishman 
in Paris," first played in 1753, the hero, 
Buck, a vulgar coxcomb, is made to describe 
an adventure on the French stage in almost 
the following words: — "Dick Daylight, Bob 
Breadbasket, and I were walking through 
one of their ' rues,' I think they call them — 
they are ' streets ' in London, but they have 
such' out-of-the-way names for things that 
there is no remembering them — when we see 
crowds of people going into a house, and 
' comedy ' pasted over the door. In we" 
trooped with the rest, paid our cash, and sat 
down on the stage. Presently they had a 
dance, and one of the young women, with 
long hair trailing, stood with her back to the 
rail just by me. What does me, for nothing 
in the world but a joke, but tie her locks to 
the rail; so that when it was her turn to 
figure out, down she flopped on her back ! 
'Twas vastly comical, but they set up such 
an uproar ! One whey-faced fellow that came 
to loose the woman turned up his nose, and 
called me 'Bete.' But I lent him a smock 
on his lanthorn jaws that will make him re- 
member the blood of old Marlborough, I 
warrant him. Another, came up to second 
him, but I let drive, and laid him sprawling. 
Then in poured a million of them; I was 
knocked down in a trice; and what happened 
afterwards I know no more than you. " Mr. 
Foote was, perhaps, the first satirist of the 
snob on his travels. The class of people, 
Buck being a type of them, who think it ob- 
ligatory upon them -to misconduct them- 
selves immediately they set foot on a foreign 
shore,' are almost, extinct, but not quite. 

Mrs. Bellamy, the actress, in her autobiog- 
raphy, narrates an adventure that befel her 
on the Dublin stage. \ She was performing 
Cleopatra to a crowded house, and amid tu- 
multuous applause, when a gentleman who 
stood near the stage-door, took the liberty of 
demonstrating his approval after a very un- 
justifiable fashion. "Being a little flushed 
with liquor " (a condition in which it is to be 
feared the fine gentleman of the last century 
was frequently to be found), " or otherwise," 
says the lady, "I am persuaded he could 
not have been capable of the rudeness — he 
put his lips to the back of my neck as I 
passed him. Justly enraged," she con- 
tinues, "at so great an insult, and not con- 
sidering that the Lord Lieutenant was pres- 
ent, or that it was committed before such a 
number of spectators, I instantly turned 
about and gave the gentleman a slap' in the 
face." This prompt punishment of the of- 
fender seems to have delighted the house. 
The Earl of Chesterfield, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of the time, rose from his seat clapping 
his hands, and the whole audience followed 
his example. The tipsy gentleman was com- 
pelled to make a public apology, and a regu- 
lation was soon afterwards put in force pro- 
hibiting the admission behind the scenes of 
any not connected with the theatre. 

It is a little curious to find Dr. Johnson a 
chief performer in a disturbance on the 
stage; but Garrick used .to tell a story that 
when, in the younger days of himself and 
his friend at Lichfield, their native place, 
some strolling players came and performed 
at the theatre, Johnson took a chair and 
seated himself on the stage. Leaving his 
seat for a few minutes, he found it occupied 
on his return by a stranger, who refused to 
give'it up, although formally requested so to 



do. Thereupon Johnson, without further 
parley, took up chair and man together, and 
hurled them into the pit! Mrs. Thrale 
thought it worth while to inquire if the story 
was true. "Garrick has not spoiled it in 
the telling," said the doctor, quietly; "it is 
very near true, to be sure. " 

That Johnson was a man of athletic con- 
stitution, capable in his youth of putting 
forth great strength, there can be little ques- 
tion. As the bathing-man said in 1766 at 
Brighthelmstone, when he saw the doctor 
swimming and buffeting with the waves, 
"Why, sir, you must have been a stout- 
hearted gentleman forty years ago." — Cas- 
selFs Magazine. 



ELECTRIC AUTOMATON PIANO. 



The instrument to which this name has 
been given is a long wooden box, of the 
length and width of the keyboard of a piano- 
forte. It is so constructed that it can be 
easily and_ quickly fastened above 'the key- 
board of any pianoforte by means of clamps. 
The box is provided with a crank, which sets 
in motion a magneto-electric apparatus con- 
tained within it. By introducing, in an 
aperture made for that purpose, the paper 
upon whioh the musical composition to be 
performed is written, or rather perforated, a 
series of axial bars protrude from underneath 
the box, and in striking the keys of the 
pianoforte, perform correctly the musical 
composition contained on the paper so intro- 
duced. The instrument con use these axial 
bars to strike the key-notes with four differ- 
ent degress of strength — from the jrianissimo 
to the fortissimo ; it can gradually swell the 
sound when necessary, and afterward dimin- 
ish in the same proportion; it can cause- the- - 
axial bars to strike the key-notes either with 
a legato or staccato touch, and can produce 
diminuendo and crescendo passages, without 
the help of the pedals. Each instrument 
has a pedal attachment, which can be clamp- 
ed to the piano. A wire connecting this at- 
tachment to the box situated above the key- 
board, enables the instrument to use the 
loud or soft pedals as either is neetled. 

The instrument to which the name of Or- 
ganautomaton has been given is similar to 
the Pianautomaton in its construction, and is 
governed by the same principles. The only 
difference being that one is constructed so as 
to play on the single keyboard of the piano- 
forte, and the other to perform on the three 
keyboards of church organs. The pedal at- 
tachment of the one is similar to that of the 
other, only it is longer, and has more pedals 
to. act upon. 

The patent of the inventor covers three 
different kinds of instruments: oue which 
contains within it a magneto-electric appar- 
atus, and which is worked by a crank; 
another provided with a galvanic battery, and 
also worked by a crank; and last, but not 
least, a self-acting instrument, which per- 
forms alone, without any winding up, or any 
visible or apparent aid. In inserting the 
perforated paper in the aperture of this last- 
instrument, it pushes a small lever, which, 
coming in metallic contact, completes the 
electric circuit, and sets in motion a small 
electric machine, and the instrument thus 
plays by itself. When all the musical paper 
has passed through the aperture, the lever 
being no longer held up, falls down by i's 
own weight,, and the electrical current being 



